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On the NATURE and LIMITS of CERTAINTY and 
PROBABILITY. By the Reverend GEORGE MILLER, 
F. T. C. D and M. R. I. A. 



JL H E rafh and unfuccefsful efforts which bold fpeculators Read May 
have made in metaphyfical enquiry have brought difcredit upon 4 ' I793 ' 
every attempt to examine the firft principles of human know- 
ledge. The fober part of mankind, alarmed at the perplexities 
which have generally been the refult of fuch enquiries, with- 
draw their attention from every difquifition profeffing to be 
metaphyfical as from a fruitlefs purfuit. If this perfuafion 
operated univerfally, perhaps no very bad confequences would 
follow from it ; but whilft the fincere friends of truth fhun 
the direct enquiries of metaphyfics, they are lefs prepared to 
efcape from the fubtleties with which the fceptic endeavours 
to enfnare them, or the errors into which in their own refearches 
they may fometimes be betrayed. It becomes neceiTary, there- 
fore, to eftablifh principles by which they may be directed, 
and the authority of Lord Bacon mould encourage us to hope 

that 
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that the attempt is not impracticable. In his Novum Organum 
he cautions us againft being difcouraged by the failure of 
phyfical experiments, obferving that a negative fometimes brings 
more light than an affirmative inflance. The errors and per- 
plexities of metaphysicians are the negative injlances of meta- 
phyfics. They inform us in what cafes the powers of the 
human mind have failed, and perhaps it may appear that this 
attempt to afcertain the limits of thofe powers derives from 
them an experimental confirmation. 

To enq-uir© in*© the original* certainty and extent of human 
knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees of belief, 
opinion and affent, was the purpofe of the celebrated Locke, 
and in the profecution of it he has made many valuable obfer- 
vations ; but it cannot be furprizing that in his early elFay 
there mould, be fbme deficiencies which a century of phiio- 
fophic refearches might; enable u&. to. fupply. His general plan 
feems to be right, but fome parts of it appear to be erroneous, 
and others to want the diftinctnefs necefTary for their appli- 
cation. In the fecond clafs of pnabable propositions he has 
placed the manner, of operation b in* mojixpantr of the avorh of nature 
(book iv. chap. 1 6) ; and yet I believe upon examination it will 
be found that the manner of operation, does not enter into any 
of the. probabilities which he, has; mentioned as- examples, and 
that it lies beyond the reach; even, of con^eclture, Hfei has 
been, deficient in nqt giving with fufficient diflinclne-fs a 
general defcription of ali thofe proportions in which demon- 

ftrative 
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fixative certainty is unattainable, and in not pointing out the 
Caufe which in thofe propofitions renders certainty hopelefs. 
He alfo appears to have been erroneous in his favourite pofi- 
tion, that moral truths are capable of ftrict demonftration. 

To fupply this want of diftinctnefs, and to correct: thefe 
errors, I would divide all our enquiries into three claffes ; the 
firft of which mould comprehend all thofe in which our ideas 
are compared together, without being confidered as connected 
by the relation of caufe and effect, but merely regarded as 
independent objects of thought, correfponding in fome parti- 
culars which enter into the compofition of each idea; the 
fecond mould include thofe in which a confideratioji of the 
relation of caufe and effect is directly or indirectly involved, 
limited however to the mere fact of their connection, and not 
extending to the nature of that connection or manner of operation ; 
and the third mould confift of enquiries into the nature o£ 
caufes or the manner of operation. 

By the word caufes I mean not only phyfical but moral 
caufes, without pretending to determine the quantity of the 
influence of the latter. If motives are allowed to have any 
influence, it is fufficient to entitle them to be placed amongft 
caufes. Of thofe three claffes the firft appears to me to be 
the region of demonftrative certainty, the fecond to be that 
in which probability alone is attainable, and the third to be 
that of abfolute ignorance. In this divifion they have been 

Vol. V. C c arranged 
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arranged in what feemed the trioft natural order; but as the 
confideration of the third clafs will point out the circumftance 
which renders certainty unattainable in the fecond, it will be 
convenient to examine thofe two claffes in a contrary order. 

When we compare two ideas without confidering them as 
being connected by the relation of caufe and effect, but merely 
regarding them as two independent objects of thought, it is 
obvious that in many cafes we may be capable of difcovering 
with certainty their agreement or difagreement. Thus the 
mathematician may with certainty difcover that a triangle 
correfponds in extent to a rectangle of the fame altitude, 
and whofe bafe is half of that of the triangle, or that they 
are equal. Each idea is a certain modification of cxtenfion, 
and he may difcover that they correfpond as to the quantity 
of that extenfion. 

Probability is not however excluded from proportions 
compofed of ideas in this manner compared. The propofition, 
whofe truth might be eftablifhed by demonftration, may be 
received on teftimony; and a mathematician, when invefti- 
gating the conftruction of a geometric problem, is guided by 
the probability of the exiftence of various relations arifing from 
the refemblance which the cafe bears to others in which fuch 
relations have been known to exift. 
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This clafs has been illuftrated only by a mathematical ex- 
ample ; and I believe that it would be difficult to produce an 
inftance of complete demonftrative certainty, containing any 
thing more than verbal information, which belonged to any 
other department of human knowledge *. Locke was indeed 
defirous of convincing his readers that morality was capable of 
demonftration ; but he does not appear to have eftablifhed this 
favourite principle. He has fpoken in general of our relation 
towards God as a foundation on which moral rules might be 
built ; but even though mankind mould agree in the principle 
of obligation, a fubjecT: which has wearied and exhaufted con-* 
troverfy, the detail of moral duties muft neceflarily involve a 
complicated confideration of the motives and confequences of 
human actions, that is, of the operation of phyfical and moral 
caufes. This principle then, though admitted, would be of 
little importance unlefs the operation of caufes were within 
our cognizance. He has not been more fuccefsful in his ex- 
amples than in his general obfervations. Where there is no 
property there is no injuftice, and, No government allows abfolute 
liberty^ are, as Paley has already observed, merely verbal pro- 
portions ; for the notion of injuftice fuppofes the exiftence of 

C c 2 property, 



* Mr. Hume has in a note on the fixth fe£tion of his Enquiry concerning Human 
Under Handing, propofed a middle clafs of arguments, which he calls proofs, meaning 
fuch arguments from experience as leave no room for doubt or opposition. This 
diftinftion may, as he fays, conform our language more to common ufe •, but fuch argu- 
ments philofophically confidered are only of the higheft degree of probability, and are 
ranked as fuch by Locke. 
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property, and that of government is a restriction of abfolute 
liberty. But though moral rules are not poffeSTed of that Strict 
and abfolute certainty which feems to be the pre-eminent dis- 
tinction of mathematical Speculation, they are yet founded on 
an aSTurance fo ftrong that their proofs have been fbmetimes 
miftaken for demonstrations. If there be any other part of 
human knowledge befides the mathematical fciences which can 
claim the privilege of demonstration, it muSt be logic. The 
relations of abstract reafoning may be of fuch a kind as that 
the mind may be certain of their truth, fince no confideration 
of caufe and effect is involved. Metaphyfics however muft be 
excluded ; they are really a branch of natural philofophy 
considered in an extended fenfe; they are the natural philo- 
fophy of the mind. 

Ags.ee ably to the plan already mentioned, the third clafs of 
inquiries (hall now be considered. This clafs, which confifls of 
inquiries into the nature of caufes or their manner of operation, 
is mod flattering to the pride of the understanding ; but whether 
we confult reafon or experience we Shall have little inducement to 
hope that this pride could be gratified by the refult of fuch in- 
quiries. Thofe who think that all the operations of nature are 
performed immediately in confequence of the determination of 
the Divine Will, and that God literally upholdeth all things by the 
word of his power, will not make an inquiry which fuppofes a 
communicated efficiency. Thofe, on the other hand, who think 
that he has communicated efficiency to the created world, will 
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perceiv r e, if they reflect for a moment, that effects alone lie 
within our cognizance. By our fenfes we difcover that a change 
has happened in our own bodies, or in thofe by which they are 
furrounded j and by the faculty of perception we perceive that an 
idea is prefent to the mind ; but in neither cafe does any cir- 
cumftance fuggeft to us the manner in which the effect has been 
produced. We may in either cafe obferve a continued feries of 
effects happening in a regular order, which may induce us to 
conjecture that they are connected amongft themfelves as caufes 
and effects ; but however probable fuch a conjecture may be, 
fince it is founded merely on the obfervation of the order in 
which one follows another, there is not any cireumftance which 
can guide us to any conjecture concerning the nature of that 
connection. 

Natural philofophers do indeed enquire into the laws ac- 
cording to which forces act, but the law of a force does not 
point out its manner of operating. The law only tells us what 
variety there would be in the effect in confequence of a certain 
variety in the circumftances under which the caufe operated. 
Thus the law of gravity is, that one body is attracted by another 
with a force inverfely as the fquare of the diftance. This only 
tells us that the quantities of the effects produced by the un- 
known caufe called gravity, at different diftances, are inverfely 
as the fquares of. thofe diftances. 

Sir Ifaac Newton has fuggefted that the gravitation of bodies 
is probably the effect of the repulfion of a very fubtil elaftic 

fluid. 
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fluid. Repulfion is hereby fubftituted in the place of attraction, 
but repulfion and attraction, as to the manner of operating, are 
equally unknown. I would not, however, be thought to under- 
value fuch a difcovery. Though it could not give us any con- 
ception of the nature of the active caufe, it would unfold to us 
a new and comprehenfive analogy of effects, by tracing to one 
common caufe effects which appear to be of the moft oppofite 
natures. 

We are equally in the dark with refpect to moral and intel- 
lectual agency. That operation of the mind which is called 
confcioufnefs will not give us in this refpect any affiftance to- 
wards the difcovery of the nature of our own minds, or of the 
operation of moral caufes. The operation of confcioufnefs may 
be diftinguiihed into two parts. The one is merely a perception 
that the mind is actually thinking, and this is, as Locke obferves, 
effential to thinking. This is evidently a mere perception that 
certain ideas or combinations of ideas are prefent to the mind, 
and confequently does not give us. any intimation of the powers 
by which they had been introduced. In the other part the mind 
is more active, it being a deliberate furvey which the mind 
makes of its own operations, but it is only a recollection of the 
train of ideas previoufly perceived for the purpofe of obferving 
their order and conjecturing their connection. In neither appli- 
cation does the word confcioufnefs imply any obfervation of the 
mode of operating. It is in the one the prefent perception of 
each effect when it happens, in the other the recollection of a 
feries of effects in the order in which they had happened. How- 
ever, 
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ever, as in the material, fo in the intellectual world, fuch obfer- 
vations of the connection of effects are of confiderable impor- 
tance. Though we cannot penetrate the effence of the mind, and 
difcover how it thinks, we may learn many ufeful leffons with 
regard to the conduit of our understandings and the regulation 
of our paffions j as in the material world we may difcover me- 
thods of rendering the powers of nature fubfervient to our con- 
venience, whilft their manner of operating is wholly unknown. 

Had attention been given to this distinction we might perhaps 
have efcaped the intricate inquiries for which metaphySics have 
been fo diftinguifhed. The queftions concerning matter and fpirit 
and human liberty appear to belong to the clafs of inquiries 
into the nature of caufes or their manner of operating, which 
baffle the reftlefs curiofity of human fpeculation. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this obfervation may be retorted, and it may be faid that 
Doctor Prieftley, who has lately revived them, has fufficiently 
(hewn that thofe fubjects do not lie beyond our comprehension. 
It will, therefore, be necefTary to affign reafons for the purpofe of 
proving the arguments alleged by Doctor Prieftley to be incon- 
clusive. 

To his argument, in proof of the Materiality of the Soul, I will 
content myfelf with oppofing Berkeley's argument in favour of 
Spirit. Such is our ignorance of caufes that we are incapable of 
difcovering any eSTential distinction amongft them. If we begin 
by acknowledging Matter, we are led by the ordinary rules of 

reafoning 
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reafoning to conclude with Doctor Prieftley, that all caufes are ma- 
terial. If we begin by acknowledging Spirit, we are led to con- 
clude with Berkeley, that all caufes are fpiritual or immaterial. 
Nor let it be thought that thefe two metaphyficians, fetting out 
from different points, meet in one conclusion. Doctor Prieftley 
does indeed exclude Solidity from his idea of Body; but this, 
however it may facilitate conviction, by removing the objection 
of the fuppofed incompatibility of folidity and thought, as pro<- 
perties of the fame fubflance, docs not by any means appear 
effential to his argument. Befides, he afcribes efficiency to beings 
incapable of thought, and to thinking beings he afcribes other 
powers befides that of thinking or fuggefting ideas. 

With regard to the queftion of Human Liberty, Doctor Prieft- 
ley's argument appears to reft intirely upon the mere fuppofition 
of the truth of a principle the oppofite to that which I have 
endeavoured to eftablifh, namely, that the fubject is within the 
reach of the human underftanding ; fince he fupports the doctrine 
of neceflity only by the impoffibility of maintaining that of 
free-agency. If this fhould appear to be the ftate of the argu- 
ment, it cannot be ufed to prove that very fuppofition. 

In the fecond fection of his Illuftrations of Philofophicai Ne- 
ceflity, he fays, that to evade the force of his great argument 
of caufe and effect, it is faid, " that though in a given ftate of 
" mind two different determinations may take place, neither of 
ts them can be faid to be without a fufficient caufe; for that 
" in this cafe the caufe is the mind itfelfi, which makes the deter- 
" nrination in a manner independent of all motives." This, 

which 
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which Doctor Priefiley introduces as an argument ufed to evade 
the force of reasoning bv which the doctrine of philofophical 
neceffity had been maintained, is really the ftatement of the 
opinion of thofe who embrace the doctrine of free-agency; and 
until it fhall have been overturned no decifive progrefs can 
have been made in the eftablithment of the oppofite doctrine. 
On this point then the whole queflion turns. What is Doctor 
Prieftley's anfwer? " That the mind itfelf, independent of the 
" influence of every thing that comes under the defcription of 
" motive, bearing an equal relation to both the determinations, 
" cannot poffibly be confidered as a caufe with refpect to either 
" of them in preference to the other ; becaufe, exclufive of what 
" may properly be called motive, there is no imaginable dif- 
" ference in the circumftances immediately preceding the deter- 
" mmations, Every thing tending to produce the leaft degree 
" of inclination to one of the determinations more than the 
" other muft make a difference in the ftate of mind with refpect 
" to them, which by the ftating of the cafe is exprefsly ex- 
" eluded ; and I will venture to fay that ne per/on, let his bids in 
" favour of a Jyftem be ever Jo great y ivi/J chufe to fay in fupport 
" of it that the mind can poffibly take one of two determinations 
" without having for it fome thing that may at leaji be called an 
" inclination for it in preference to the other; and that inclination, 
" or whatever elfe it be called, muft have had a caufe producing 
" it in fome previous affection of the mind." I will not, indeed, 
chufe to fay that the mind can take one of two determinations 
without being itfelf determined by fome preceding circumftance, 
becaufe I will not chufe to affume the queftion of the freedom 
of the will ; but I do not fee that, becaufe I decline to affume 
Vol. V. D d the 
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the truth of one fide of this queftion, Dodor Prieftley is there- 
fore authorized to affume the oppofite. This argument of caufe 
and efFed is, he fays, the great and moft conclujive argument for 
his dodrine. To what does it amount ? The queftion is fairly 
ftated, and if in this dark and doubtful conteft no metaphyfician 
boldly maintains the dodrine of free-agency, the vidory of phi- 
lofophical neCeflity is at once proclaimed. Were the enquiry 
commenfurate to the human understanding this would be a fair 
appeal to the common fenfe of mankind ; but I have already 
afligned a general reafon for thinking that all enquiries into caufes 
are beyond our comprehenfion. 

It may poflibly be thought that this is an enquiry only into- 
the connection of caufes and effects, fince it only propofes to 
determine whether the operation of moral caufes is neceffary or 
contingent, and that it therefore is reducible to the clafs"of thofe 
in which probability is attainable ; but the argument of Doctor 
Prieftley is derived from a general confederation of the nature of 
the human mind, and not from any experimental obfervation of 
fads. Not that I think fuch obfervation could fupport his fyftemj 
even though it were certain that man is a free-agent, he could 
not have any experimental proof of his freedom, fince he could 
not know by experience that he could in any inftance have aded 
in a manner different from that in which he then chofe to ad. 
Since therefore a free-agent could not by experience difcover his 
freedom, it cannot be proved from experience that a being ads 
neceffarily. Experience muft in both cafes be the fame, and 
therefore cannot eftablifh the truth of either. 
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Mr. Hume has defended the dodirine of neceflity on a ground 
different from either of thofe which have been mentioned: He 
is of opinion " that men begin at the wrong end of this queftion 
" when they enter upon it by examining the faculties of the 
" foul," and propofes to determine it by an obfervation of the 
general conduct of mankind. " It is," he fays, " univerfally 
" acknowledged that there is a great uniformity among the 
" a&ions of men in all nations and ages, and that human na- 
" ture remains ftill the fame in its principles and operations. 
" The fame motives always produce the fame actions; the fame 
" events follow from the fame caufes." Hence he contends that 
there is the fame conftant conjunction in the voluntary actions of 
men and in the operations of mind as in the material world, 
and we are therefore required to acknowledge the fame neceflity 
in the one as in the other. In anfwer to this it muft be ob- 
ferved, that the cafe oppofed by Mr; Hume to that of ftrict 
neceflity is a total difregard to motives, but this is a cafe for 
which the advocates of liberty do not contend. They allow that 
motives do very generally influence the conduct of mankind, and 
only maintain that the , mind has a: power- of, .refif|ing and re- 
jecting them: They do therefore acknowledge that there is a great 
uniformity among the aclions of men-, and Mr. Hume himfelf 
admits that " it is poflible to find fome actions, which feem to 
" have no regular connection , with any known motives, and are 
" exceptions to all the meafures of conduct which have ever 
" been eftablKhed for .the government of men.": For thefe 
anomalous cafes Mr. Hume does indeed endeavour to account, 
by faying, that as in the "material world a philofqpher concludes 
that " a feem in g uncertainty in fome m-ftanees proceeds from the 
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" the fecret oppofition of contrary caufes," he muft, if he he 
confiftent, " apply the fame reafoning to the anions and voli- 
" tions of intelligent agents." This, however, appears to be 
merely what logicians call begging the quejiion. The queflion is, 
whether human actions are regulated by the fame neceffity which 
connects material caufes and effects ? The proof is, that we 
ought to argue about the former on the fame principle as about 
the latter. But Mr. Hume feems confcious that he had in this 
inftance unfairly begged the queflion, for in the words immedi- 
ately following he renounces his advantage by giving up the 
queftion : " Or even," he fays, " when an a&ion, as fometimes 
" happens, cannot be particularly accounted for, either by the 
" perfon himfelf or others, we know, in general, that the cha- 
" racters of men are, to a certain degree, inconflant and irregular. 
" This is in a mariner the conftant character of human nature ■> 
" though it be applicable in a more particular manner to fome 
" perfons who hk ve no fixed rule for their conduct, but proceed 
" in a continued courfe of caprice and inconftancy." In thefe 
words he appears to me to abandon his firft principle, that the 
Jamc motived 'tilwtfys produce the fame aBions •, to acknowledge that 
there is in afl, but more particularly in fome men, an incon- 
ftancy of character which renders it impoffible to account for 
their conduct in all cafes, and confequently to leave the queftion 
of neceffity in its original uncertainty. 

The doctrine of liberty has lately been maintained by Do£tor 
Gregory, who has undertaken to eftablifh it, by proving, on phyfi- 
cal arid mathematical principles, that the doctrine of Neceffity is 
abfurd. The doctrine of "Necefllty, as he has ftated it, he has, I 

think, 
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think, clearly refuted ; but he has not ftated it in the fame man- 
ner with Doctor Prieftley. He fuppofes that when a number of 
motives are prefent to the mind, each fhould, if the doctrine of 
Neceflity were true, have its determined effect, and he fhews that 
the refults arifing from their combinations would not be fuch as 
are obferved to happen. In page 600 he fays, " let the manner 
" of the conjunction of caufe and effect in phyfics be fuppofed as 
" different as poffible from the manner of the conjunction of mo- 
*' tive and action ; only let the conjunction in both relations be 
" conjiant, and the whole of my reafoning from the dilemma and 
" axioms to the laft inference muft remain unfhaken, and all my 
" conclufions will be found fuch as may be tried experimentally." 
If then this be not fuppofed by the advocates of Neceflity, the 
reafoning of this writer is by his own conceflion without foun-> 
dation. It, I think, appears from Doctor Prieftley 's treatife, that 
he regarded all the considerations prefent to the mind as forming 
one motive^ and that to. this collective view he attributed the 
neceffary determination of the will. The queftion, therefore, 
on which he argues is, whether the mind can, in the fame 
combination of circumftances, form different determinations, 
whilft the queftion on which Doctor Gregory argues is, whether 
k is not abfurd to conceive that in every combination each dis- 
tinct consideration fhould be connected with a correfponding 
effect. That Doctor Prieftley did not confider each diftinct mo- 
tive as connected with its correfponding action, will, I think, ap- 
pear from the following paffages. 
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In the firft fedion of his treatife on the dodrine of Neceffity he 
flates his opinion in thefe words ; " I maintain that there is fome 
" fixed law of nature refpeding the will as well as the other 
" powers of the mind, and every thing elfe in the conflitution of 
" nature ; and eonfequently, that it is never determined without 
" fome real or apparent caufe foreign to itfelf, i. e. without fome 
** motive pf choice, or that motives influence us in fome definite 
" or invariable manner, fo that every volition or choice is conjlantly 
" regulated and determined by what precedes it; and this conftant 
" determination of mind, according to the motives prefenled to 
" it, is all that I mean by its necefTary determination." And in 
the fixth fedion he fays, " If we always choofe that objed or 
" that adion, which, on whatever account, appears preferable at 
" the moment of making the choice, it will always be determined 
" by fome invariable rule depending upon the ftate of the mind 
** and the ideas prefent to it ; and it will never be equally in our 
" power to choofe two things, when all the previous circumftances 
" are the very fame." In the fecond fedion he fays, that " to 
" eftablifh the conclufion defined in the preceding fedion, nothing 
" is necefTary but that, throughout all nature, the fame confe- 
" quences mould invariably refultyrom the fame circumflances. For, 
" if this be admitted, it will neceffarily follow, that at the com- 
" mencement of any fyftem, fince the feveral parts of it, and 
" their refpedive fituations, were appointed *by the Deity, the fir fl 
" change would take place according to a certain rule eftablifned 
" by himfelf, the refult of which would be a new fituation - y after 
" which, the fame laws continuing, another change would fuc- 
" ceed, according to the fyme rules, and fo on for ever ; every new 

" fituation 
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** ftuation invariably leading to another, and every event, from the 
" commencement to the termination of the fyftem, being fiddly 
" connected ; fo that, unlefs the fundamental laws of the fyftem 
" were changed, it would be impoffible that any event fhould 
" have been otherwife than it was." In the fame fedion he ex- 
prefsly calls the colledive view of all the considerations fug- 
gefted to the mind the motive. " In every determination of 
" mind, or in cafes where volition or choice is concerned, all the 
" previous circumftances to be confidered are, the flate of mind 
" (including every thing belonging to the will itfelf) and the views 
" of things prefented to it ; the latter of which is generally called 
" the motive, though under this Term fame writers comprehend them 
" both" And he expreffes himfelf in the fame manner in the 
following page : "'A particular determination of mind could not 
u have been other wile than it was, if the laws of nature refpect- 
*' ing the mind be fuch as that the fame determination fhall con" 
" fantly follow the fame fate of mind and the fame views of things. ,T 
And in the fourth fedion he fays, " whenever any perfon makes 
" a choice, or comes to any refolution, there are two crrcum- 
41 fiances which are evidently concerned in it, viz. what we call 
** the previous difpofition of the mind with refpe£r. to love or 
" hatred ; for example, approbation or difapprobation of certain 
"• objects, &c. and the ideas of external objects then prefent to 
" the mind, that is, the view of the objects which the choice or 
" refolution refpects." Doctor Gregory, as the refolt of his argu- 
ment, has determined, that a motive is not a phyfical caufe im- 
pelling a man to act, but that for the fake of which & man acts ; 
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and confidered this as the diftindion between the dodrines of 
Neceffity and Liberty ; but Dodor Prieftley has fpoken of it as 
a diftindion wholly unimportant, according to his notion of Ne- 
ceffity. In the fecond fedion he fays, " No lefs fallacious is it to 
" fay that motives do not impel or determine a man to ad; but 
" that a man, from the view of the motives, determines himfelf 
" to ad." And in the fourth fedion he fays, " Every volition is 
" nothing more than a defire, viz. a dejire to accomplijh Jbme end, 
" which end may be confidered as the objed of the paflion or 
" affedion." In the following words he has guarded againft any 
miftake which might arife from his comparifon of the mind to a 
balance, " It is acknowledged that the jnechanifm of the balance 
" is of one kind and that of the mind of another, and therefore 
" it may be convenient to denominate them by different words ; 
" as for inftance, that of the balance may be termed a pkyjical, 
" and that, of the mind a moral mechanifm. But 'ftill if there be 
" a real mechanifm in both cafes, fo 'that -there can be only one 
" refult from the fame previous circutnflances, there will be a real 
*' neceffity, enforcing an abfolute certainty in the event." 

Mr. Hume has not expreffed himfelf with fo much clearncls 
as Dodor Prieftley •, but his ambiguity renders his opinion equally 
fecure from the attacks of Dodor Gregory, fince his expreffions 
are at leaft equally applicable to the opinion of Dodor Prieftley as 
to that which Dodor Gregory has controverted. In his Effay on 
Liberty and Neceffity he fays, that the inferences concerning hu- 
man adions " are founded on the experienced union of like ac- 
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" tions with like motives, inclinations and circumftances." In 
the beginning of his Eflay he had faid, that " the fame motives 
" always produce the fame adions ;" but he afterwards explains 
this affertion. " We muft not," he fays, " however expect that 
" this uniformity of human actions fhall be carried to fuch a 
" length as that all men in the fame circumftances will always act 
" precifely in the fame manner, without making any allowance 
" for the diverfity of characters, prejudices and opinions." 

The greateft efforts in metaphyseal inquiry appear then, by 
the difficulties in which they are involved, to give confirmation 
to the opinion, that the nature of caufes and their manner of 
operating are hid from us in impenetrable obfcurity. The at- 
tempts made by Doctor Prieitley and Mr. Hume to eflablifh the 
doctrine of Neceffity, have, I imagine, been fhewn to belong to 
that clafs of inconclufive reafoning which logicians denominate 
Petitio Pn'ncipii, and Doctor Gregory's attempt to overthrow it to 
belong to the clafs called Igneratio Elanchi ; whilft on the queftion 
of Materialifm Doctor Prieftley and Biftiop Berkeley refute each 
other by contradictory arguments. Between this clafs of inquiries 
and that in which we are capable of arriving at certainty lies the 
clafs of mere Probability. In this middle clafs all the practical, 
and confequently all the immediately ufeful, knowledge of man- 
kind is to be found. Mathematical fpeculations and the abftract 
rules of logical reafoning may boaft the high privilege of abib- 
lute certainty, but they are only ufeful as far as they are capable 
of being applied to human actions ; and in this application the 
mind of man muft be content with an affurance of lefs ftrength. 

Vol. V. E e The 
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The fecond clafs I defined to be that in which a confederation, 
of the connexion of caufes and effects is dire&ly or indirectly 
involved. That where fuch a connection is the object of inquiry 
probability only is attainable, is a direct inference from what has 
been mentioned with regard to the third clafs If we are wholly 
ignorant of the nature of all caufes and their modes of operating, 
we cannot be in any cafe certain of the connection of effects witli 
each other, or with thofe caufes to which they are afcribed. 

Mr. Hume has indeed, from this principle, drawn a much more 
extenfive conclusion. From our ignorance of the nature of the 
connection of caufe and effect he has inferred, that we cannot 
reafon about the exiftence of fuch a connection ; and that our 
fuppofition of its exiftence is only the refult of a cuftomary 
transition of the mind from the one object to the other. This 
inference, which is the foundation of his fcepticifm, is fupported 
by the following argument. Between thefe two propositions 
/ have found that fuch an object has always been attended with fuch 
an effect, and / forefee that other objects, which are, in appearance, 
fimilar, will be attended with fimilar effects, the connection is not 
intuitive. There is therefore required a medium which may 
enable the mind to draw fuch an inference, if indeed it be drawn 
by reafoning and argument. But there is not any fuch medium, 
fince the idea of fuch a connection cannot be fuggefted by any 
fingle inftance, and there is nothing, in a number of inftances, dif- 
ferent from any fingle inftance which is fuppofed to be exa&ly 
fimilar, except only that after a repetition of fimilar inftances the 
mind is carried by habit, upon the appearance of one event, to 
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expect its ufual attendant, and to believe that it will exift. In 
anfwering this argument all that is neceffary is to produce that 
medium which he declared paffed his apprehenfion. It, I think, 
confifts of two proportions. The former is that thofe things -which 
begin to exifl have not an independent exiftence ; the latter, thofe 
things which do not exiji of themfelves, or independently, muji derive 
their exigence from fome other things. Thefe two abftract princi- 
ples are to me felf-evident. Perpetuity of exi/ience is infeparably 
connected with Necefftty of exiftence \ and the notion of derived 
exi/ience is infeparably connected with the notion of that which is 
not neceffary. The former is the principle of the firft proposition, 
the latter of the fecond. We muft therefore acknowledge that 
every thing which begins to exift has derived its exiftence from 
fome other being as its caufe. This has, indeed, been acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Hume himfelf. " It is," he fays, " univerfally 
" allowed that nothing exifts without a caufe of its exiftence." 

Ignorant as we are of the nature of caufes, we are, indeed, 
unable to determine whether all Effects fhould be afcribed imme- 
diately to the firft caufe ; or whether, by the appointment of that 
firft caufe, there has been eftablifhed a connection between cre- 
ated things. On the latter fuppofition we might conclude that 
there is a real connection, where we have obferved an uniform con- 
juntlion ; but even on the firft we are authorized to infer the pro- 
bability of a fimilar conjunction of effects in fimilar cafes yet 
unobferved by us. It is agreeable to the opinion, that all things 
derive their exiftence immediately from one great author, to be- 
lieve that there fhould be a fimplicity and uniformity in this 

continued fyftem of creation. 
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The probability of any particular inference on either fuppo- 
fition will be proportioned to what we conceive to be the extent 
of our obfervation of the analogies of nature. Mr. Hume has 
faid, that if any intricate or profound argument be produced, it 
is in a manner giving up the queftion, becaufe it fhould be obvious 
to the capacity of an infant ; but, though the former fuppofition 
be indeed too profound, the latter has no abftrufenefs, except 
what it derives from the abftract form in which it has been pro- 
pofed ; and other maxims, which, exprefTed abftractedly, would 
be as difficult to an infant, are yet readily admitted in their ap- 
plication. It would not be eafy to convince an infant that the 
whole is greater than a part, and yet he would not find any 
difficulty in a particular inftance. But if after even this abate- 
ment it fhould ftill be thought too difficult, there is not any 
reafon why we fhould not fuppofe that the infant is influenced 
by the acknowledged principle of the aflbciation of ideas ; and 
that what in him is aflbciation is in the man affociation corrected 
and ftrengthened by reafoning. 

This clafs, which has for its object the connection of caufes and 
effects, evidently contains all the enquiries of natural philofophy ; 
and what has been faid under the firft head of the divifion has, 
I fuppofe, made it appear that morality is alfo comprifed within 
it. It remains to be fhewn that it includes thofe propofitions 
which are fupported by the evidence of teftimony, or which relate 
to the computations of chance. 

All 
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All enquiries with regard to teflimony may be reduced to 
two heads : In proportion as we are fatisfied that a witnefs has 
not been influenced by any defire of deceiving, and has not 
himfelf been deceived, we give credit to his teflimony. The 
examination then by which we eftimate the credit due to 
teftimony confifts of two parts, and if it fhall appear that each is 
a confederation of the connection of caufe and effiff, it will be al- 
lowed that all propofitions whofe credit refts upon teftimony are 
rightly clafTed. 

When we wifh to determine whether a witnefs has been 
influenced by a defire of deceiving, we confider what motives 
could have induced him to wifh to deceive us, or whether the 
means which he employed could promife him fuccefs in a fcheme 
of deception. The former confideration is evidently an enquiry 
into the operation of motives, that is, of moral caufes oh his 
mind j and the latter will, I think, appear after a little confi- 
fideration to be an enquiry of the fame kind, though fomewhat 
more complicated. An enquiry into his judgment of the pro- 
bability of his fuccefs, is an enquiry into the operation of a view 
of the circumflances in which he was placed, confidered as a 
motive which fhould determine him in the formation of his 
plan of action. It is therefore an enquiry of the fame kind. 
It is however a more complicated enquiry, becaufe it is made 
for the purpofe of enabling us to form a judgment of his judg- 
ment of his fituation. He deliberates about the operation of 
motives on the minds of others in difpofing them to concur with 
his fcheme or to oppofe it ; but we, from our view of his 
fituation, deliberate about the expectation which he muft have 
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entertained concerning the probability of concurrence or opposi- 
tion. When, on the other hand, we would determine whether 
a witnefshas been himfelf deceived, we confider the ftate of his 
mind at the time when he fuppofed the fad, of which he has 
given teftimony, to have happened. This again is a confideration 
of the influence of moral caufes. I cannot give a fuller illuftra- 
tion of what I have faid than by referring to Lord Lyttleton's 
celebrated Obfervations on the Converfion of Saint Paul,, from 
which indeed this division of the enquiry into the credibility of 
a witnefs has been taken. It is not at all neceflary to my pur- 
pofe that the queftion of human liberty fliould be examined. 
That motives have fome influence on the mind will not be 
denied by thofe who maintain its freedom, and the deficiency 
of their influence mull be fupplied by the felf-determining power 
of the mind, which is a caufe whofe manner of operating is 
equally remote from our comprehension. 

Doctor Campbell, in his very able Examination of Mr. 
Hume's Effay on Miracles, has contended " that teftimony hath 
■" a natural and original influence on belief antecedent to ex- 
" perience," and in the fenfe in which he has afferted this 
propofition it appears to be true. Teftimony has an influence 
on belief antecedent to inferences from the condudl of others, but 
this influence is founded on the confeioufnefs which a child has 
of his own veracity. When he does not fpeak for enquiry, he 
fpeaks to communicate his own ideas. Subfequent experience 
of the conduct of others may teach him that the noble gift of 
fpcech is fometimes abufed, or he may learn the fame lefTon of 
diftruft from the artifices which he himfelf is fometimes induced 
to adopt ; but the original and genuine ufe of fpeech he feels 
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is to communicate the real thoughts of his mind. The credit 
of teftimony is therefore founded on our original experience of our 
own veracity, though our eftimates of it are afterwards corrected 
by an enlarged view of the general conduct of mankind. 

The probabilities of chance are included within this general 
defcription of probability. Doctor Reid has very properly ob~ 
ferved, " that we attribute fbme events to chance, becaufe we 
" know only the remote caufe which muft produce fome one 
" event of a number, but know not the more immediate caufe 
" which determines a particular event of that number in prc- 
'* ference to the others." This he has illuftrated by obferving, 
" that in throwing a juft die upon a table we fay it is an equal 
" chance which of the fix fides (hall be turned up, becaufe 
" neither the perfon who throws, nor the by-ftanders, know the 
" precife meafure of force and direction neceffary to turn up 
" any one fide rather than another." Effay 7. ch. 3. The 
eftimate of chance appears therefore to be founded in a consi- 
deration of the connection of caufe and effect. When we are 
unable to diftinguiiti thofe circumftances of the caufe which will 
determine the event in a particular manner, we proceed as if 
all the events which might poffibly arife from the fame general 
caufe, acting in various circumftances, were equally probable, 
and make our computation merely from the number. The ex- 
ample mentioned by Do&or Reid belongs to that clafs of pro- 
bable proportions which relates to the operation of phyfical 
caufes. If the fiibject of computation were the contingency of 
human conduct it would belong to the clafs of moral caufes. 
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Before I conclude this effay, I would remark a peculiarity 
in the probability of teftimony which feems to add to it con- 
siderable force: This peculiarity is derived from the fucceflive 
nature of the ads of the mind. In the material world caufes 
and effects co-exift ; and as we conjecture the connection be- 
tween them only from their correfpondence, it may frequently 
be difficult to determine to which of two co-exifting objects we 
fhould afcribe an effect. The queftion concerning phlogifton, 
as ftated in Nicholfon's Firft Principles of Chemiftry, may afford 
an example of fuch a difficulty. " The great queftion," accord- 
ing to this writer," now is, whether inflammable air be con- 
" tained in all combuftible bodies, fince they do not all emit it 
" by mere heat; and it is evident, that if combuftion can be 
" effected without it in any one inftance, it cannot be the in- 
" difpenfable and univerfal principle of inflammability. Its 
" exiftenqe is denied in fulphur, phofphorus, charcoal, metals, 
" and fome other fubftances. It may however be obtained by 
" heating thofe if water be prefent : whether it is afforded by the 
" fubftance under examination^ or by the water ^ is therefore thefubfecl 
" of eontroverjy" Book 2. fee. 1. chap. 2. In the operations 
of the mi.nd this ambiguity, cannot prevail in the fame degree. 
We judge of the connection of moral caufes and their effects 
by their order of fucceflion, and as the mind cannot at the fame 
time give confiderable attention to more than one motive, we 
are not liable to much ambiguity ia our pbfervation of the 
tendency of that motive; befldes, though in fome cafes feveral 
motives may confpire to influence the mind to the fame deter- 
mination, yet in others they operate feparately. In thofe other 
cafes we may learn the natural tendency of thofe motives, and 
we may apply the refult of thofe obfervations in cafes more 
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complicated. We conclude for inflance that in a certain cafe 
the consideration of pecuniary intereft has had a certain influence 
on the mind, hecaufe no other motive appeared in that inflance 
to be prefent to the mind, and we could fcarcely miftake in 
attributing the effect to the Jingle caufe with which it appeared 
to have connection. In like manner we conclude that the hopes 
of credit or power, and the defire of gratifying paffion, produce 
certain tendencies, and that different ftates of mind difpofe men 
varioufly with regard to the reception of truth. It were eafy 
to felect from the facred writings examples of fuch cafes. 
This peculiarity in the operation of moral caufes appears to give 
confiderable force to conclufions concerning their influence in 
particular cafes, and to balance any difadvantage which might 
arife from our inability to determine the queftion of their necef- 
fary operation. If we could afcertain that moral caufes act 
neceftarily, this fucceflive nature of the operations of the mind 
might perhaps in fome cafes, not too much complicated, enable 
us to arrive at certainty; but as I conceive that this queftion 
is beyond the limits even of probable conjecture, I conclude that 
the credit of teftimony can never rife above probability. Our 
ignorance of the nature of all caufes, moral as well as phyfical, 
muft banifh ftridt and abfolute certainty from every enquiry into 
the material or intellectual world. 

I have now finifhed what I propofed ; and if it fhall appear 
that I have more accurately defcribed the nature and boundaries 
of certainty and probability, and diftinguifhed both from that 
region into which the human mind is unable to penetrate, I 
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{hall think that I have done fome fervice to the caufe of truth ; 
if I have failed, this effay will only be one negative inftance 
more, and may with others ferve to guide fome future experi- 
menter. 



